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China " is one of the most militant of existing states." The author 
chides scholars for speaking of the centuries from 500 a.d. to 1400 a„d. 
as " The Dark Ages." He speaks of " quantities of vital force " 
being " converted into the form of moral conceptions." We are 
cheered to learn that in a certain hypothetical social state " wealth 
would flow to those who could acquire it." We encounter the star- 
tling assertion that " the thought-life of the group " adjusts itself " to 
the civilizing forces set up in motion by the growing and convolving 
surroundings which it builds around itself and in which it exists." 

Want of connected thinking shows itself in numerous inconsist- 
encies. On page 55 we learn that the sanctity of human life has 
constantly increased, while on page 283 we are told to expect a com- 
parative disregard for the sanctity of life and person " in communities 
more highly developed ethically than other communities." On 
page 318 it is stated that popular government is weak, while four 
pages farther on it is asserted that government is strong when politi- 
cal power is diffused. On page 270 the United States appears to be 
characterized by a " rapidly advancing equalization of wealth " ; on 
page 313 we are told that the corporate method enables capitalists 
" to acquire ever enlarging shares " of wealth. 

The notions of economic causation are such as Alice might have 
brought back from Wonderland. Immigration to this country proves 
the superiority of its institutions, not its abundance of unoccupied 
opportunities. To these same institutions and not to a century of free 
land is due the wide diffusion of wealth in the United States. The 
"standard of living" is confused with the "scale of living," so that 
we meet with the sapient remark : " It is wages really which determine 
the standard of living, not the reverse." The fact that men never get 
cloyed with wealth is attributed to a mysterious " mental capacity for 
ownership " which happens to increase at just the same rate as one's 
possessions. The growth of this capacity is termed " incrementation." 

The book has no index, no bibliography, no footnotes, no citations 
of facts and no indication of contents beyond the thirty-seven words 
used in the titles of the twelve chapters. 

The University of Nebraska. Edward ALLSWORTH ROSS. 



Economics as a Foundation for a Theory of Government. By 
William M. Coleman. New York, 1901. — 88 pp. 
In recent years it has often seemed that the study of the effects 

of economic influences upon social and political institutions, upon 
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human character and culture, is destined to supplant the older 
economic science, which sought to analyze the phenomena of busi- 
ness life and to deduce certain norms for political action. One who 
believes that the latter branch of economics is no less essential than 
the former will read with sympathy Mr. Coleman's pamphlet, which, 
in spite of its somewhat misleading title, is wholly analytic in its 
nature. 

A review of a condensed argument such as Mr. Coleman's can 
hardly be wholly just to the author, since much that is clear in the 
author's mind will inevitably be somewhat cloudy to the reader. 
This observation must be particularly applicable to the work under 
consideration. Frequently the reader encounters the phrase "as 
we proved," and turning to the alleged proof finds merely a state- 
ment, and that hardly clear. 

The thesis which it is attempted to prove is " that in a static state 
commodities tend to exchange in the ratio of the respective amounts 
of labor required to produce them." In order to arrive at such 
a conclusion, it is of course necessary to dispose of the varying 
amounts of capital employed in production. This Mr. Coleman 
does by reducing capital to labor. "The fact that one man saves 
and acquires capital while another does not, is counted as an element 
of productive strength." The idea is explained by an illustration 
from a society in which all workers begin empty handed. Those 
who have the disposition both to work and to save will manifestly 
add more to the wealth of society than those who work, but consume 
their product. Mr. Coleman would say that they count for more 
labor. The author does not exactly disregard the fact that the labor 
"embodied" in capital receives a higher total reward than that which 
is paid with goods for consumption, since it produces a continuing 
income. By his definition, labor means productivity; accordingly, if 
it produces more, it is more. 

Thus far all that need be said is that the writer has chosen 
to call "labor" what all other men call "labor and capital," and 
so arrives at results that differ merely in appearance from those of 
economists. But there is another element in price to be con- 
sidered, namely, rent. How can Mr. Coleman reduce it to labor, 
as he would have to do to maintain his thesis ? At first one 
suspects that he will apply his productivity measure to the " labor " 
applied to good land, and so discover that more is applied than on 
poor land. But he has a still more convenient method. " Broadly 
speaking, there are two methods of handling it [rent]: the first is 
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to attempt to reduce it to some definite form, and ascertain the 
laws which govern it; the second is to ignore it except as a quali- 
fying influence." The author decides to pursue the latter course. 
This should bring great relief to other economists who stumble upon 
contradictions that utterly destroy their labored systems. The way 
of escape is simple : ignore the obstacles as qualifying circumstances. 

To his contempt for the marginal analysis may doubtless be 
ascribed the author's curious statement that, given equal talent and 
equal cost of training, the most successful steel manufacturer will 
always receive a much higher reward than the most successful 
musician, because steel is more important than music. In the same 
way, the most successful miller or baker should be the richest man 
of all. 

The practical application of the theory to government is some- 
what disappointing, since one would naturally expect something 
very new or very old — surprising, at any rate. But the gist of it is 
that government would best let underlying tendencies alone, employ- 
ing its efforts to do away with the more superficial evils — sweat- 
shops and the like. With this, of course, every one will agree. 

Columbia University. Alvin S. Johnson. 



Psychologie konomique. Par G. Tarde. Paris, Felix Alcan, 
1902. — 2 vols., 383, 449 pp. 

M. Tarde's aim in this book is to extend to economic life the same 
principles of psychological interpretation on which he has based his 
system of general sociology. In economics, as in the broader field, 
Tarde holds that the essential things to be studied are the beliefs 
and desires of individuals and the relations, or " interpsychological " 
effects, of the beliefs and desires of one individual upon those of 
another. According as these beliefs and desires recur, oppose 
or harmonize and co-adapt themselves, we have three divisions of 
economics, not unfamiliar to readers of Tarde's other works, under 
the headings of " Economic Repetition," " Economic Opposition " 
and " Economic Adaptation." The traditional fourfold classification 
is entirely rejected. 

In the section on Economic Repetition is discussed " Desire," 
" Belief " and " Needs " in their economic functioning, i.e., as arising, 
as persisting or recurring, as spreading through the population from 
man to man or class to class, according to Tarde's well-known " laws 



